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*< Prompt to improve and to invite, 
66 We blend instruction with delight. "POPE. 
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POPULAR TALES. Caroline Wilton, he fondly thought, might 
be formed into the very creature of his imagi- 
‘* To virtue if these Tales persuade, nation; and when once this idea had taken 
: ee eS OS ES FEES possession of his mind, he could see no beauty, 
wnok Tan MEMORIAL. no agp viagen in = — —, bee dake 
. tune not only independe ut su ) 
The cect of a Single Folly. ee eed 


gratify every whim of his enthusiastic and ro- 
mantic disposition, he determined to educate 
When Henry Landon was twenty-five. Car- | her for his wife—to bend her young and pliant 
oline Wilton was a wild, lively girl of twelve | thoughts to those pursuits which he most loved 
years of age. She had a brilliant complexion| ind most admired—to give her naturally gift 
and a pair of sparkling black eyes, full of fire!ed mind the highest polish of cultivation and 
and intelligence ; and when she laughed with | improvement—and then, to claim her sensitive 
all the glad feelings and unchecked spirits of; and grateful heart as his reward. 
happy childhood, her white and even teeth) A poner so advantageous, an alliance so 
formed a most beautiful contrast with her ruby | flattering, could not fail to meet the approba- 
lips. Free from care, and blest in the affec-| tion of her parents, and was soon communica- 
tion and indulgence of her parents, she felt no; ted to the gay and youthful Caroline. She 
envy toward those who were raised above her listened silently and attentively, as if endeav- 
by the mere caprice of fortune. Vain of her oring to comprehend all that she was expected 
personal appearance, and knowing nothing but) to perform ; andthen, turning to Landon with 
that she was handsome, she was perfectly sat-/ all the candour and zazvete of her happy dispo- 
isfied with herself—and had she been leftalone' sition, she suddenly exclaimed, ** Mr. Landon, 
with her ignorance and her beauty, she might are you sure you would like me, after you have 
bave missed a few flecting moments of exqui- spent so much money, and I have learned all 
site and refined enjoyment, and escaped after that you wish me to be taught ?” 
years of misery and repentance. | Certainly, my dear,” replied he; “ but 
Young as she was, it was her fate to attract: why do you ask such a question ?” 
the admiration and attention of Henry Landon,; “ Because I am not certain that I shall like 
an elegant and accomplished man of fashion.| you as well, when you get to be so much older.” 
With fine talents, and a liberal education, and, Landon was forcibly struck with the answer. 
a heart alive to every sentiment of virtue and It was the simple reflection of a child of nature, 
generosity, Landon was still eccentric, and and a deep shade of thought passed over his 
possessed a mind strongly tinctured with ro-| brow.—* It is a wild scheme,” sighed he to 
mance. His walk of life was far above that of himself—* 1 have embarked on a sea of experi- 
Mr. Wilton, the father of Caroline—but toat| ment, in which not only my own happiness, 
was, in bis opinion, the circumstance of acci-| but that of another, is involved; and there are 
dent, and neither detracted from the merit of moments when I fear that [am only laying up 
Wikon, nor added to his own. | sorrow for an innocent and lovely girl and bitter 
Landon had just arrived atthe age when the disappointment fur myself—yet a few years,” 
society of a gentlemen is most sought by the | thought he,’as he accidentally saw his fine form 
ludies—when a man is calculated to be most and handsome face reflected in an opposite 
agreeable, most ardent, most generous, most mirror, “ cannot alter me so much as to pre- 
confiding—-when the flashing sparks of genius clude all hope of my gaining a young lady’s 
in a youthful mind shine forth with the great-) affection.” 
est brilliancy—and ere the best feelings of the} Caroline’s quick eye saw the change of his 
heart have been warped by the coldness and|countensnce. And with an intuitive sense 
treachery, and selfishness of the world) Many ‘of giving pain or creating displeasure, she 
a bright eye fell beneath his glance, and follow-| suid, in a tone of earnestness, and with the 
ed his receding form with looks of admira-| most artless manner, * Mr. Landon, | always 
tien—and many a sweet smile met his ap-}say any thing that comes in my head to pape, 
proach, and threw a light on the blush occa- snd he only laughs at me—but you look seri- 
sioned by a passing compliment from his lips. ous, and make me think you are angry. You 
It was in vain—his heart was invulnerable—or!| must not mind me—I dure s 1y I shali love you 
rather it was long thought somyet it was at} when I am grown up; for Llove pap. now, 
last surrendered to a child, ‘and he is a great deal older than J am.” 


BY MISS ELIZABETII BOGART, OF NEW-YORK. 

































































“But why cannot you love me before you 
are grown up, Caroline ?” 

“ O, because | can’t love every body at once. | 
You are very good to me, and | will try to like | 
you as well asf can—but you are nota bit like’ 
Edgar Morris, and [ can’t help liking him the! 
test—for he brings me flowers. and turns the 
rope for me to jump, and climbs the trees after 
fruit, and does every thing I want him to do.” 

Landon smiled—yet he went away from the 
house of Mr. Wilton less sanguine as to the 
result of his plan than he had entered it. 

Edgar Morris was the son of a neighboring 
gentleman of small fortune, who contrived to 
live genteelly, and even with anair of elegance 
on a very moderate income. He was two. 
years older than Caroline, and had been her 
play-mate from infancy ; and her words were. 
literally true, that he would do every thing she. 
wanted himio do. They were attached to 
each other as brother and sister, but were both 
too young to know ef any other kind of love, 
and ere a childish affection hed had time to: 
ripen into a deeper and more absorbing feeling, | 
they were separated by the new destiny and’ 
employments of Caroline. 

Six years had passed away in a constant and | 
often fatiguing round of studies, and the beau. 


plished woman. 
Caroline Wilton at twelve years of age, could 
scarcely have recounized her ateighteen. An 
intellectual expression of countenance had 
aded a surpassing charm to her native beauty 
~-her step had become graceful and elegant, 
insiead of sprinsing with the wild, clastic 
bound of early days, and her mind had received 
and retained the fair impression of virtue, 
refinement, and delicacy. 

Landen was her constant friend and adviser, 
and not only the director of her studies, but of 
her teachers, He saw the change which ber 
mind was gradually working, and watched the 
progress with delight: and loved her better 
for being himself the means of making her 
what she was. 

Her feelings toward him were of a nature 
aliovetheralfferent from common. She look- 
ed up to him as her benefactor and her best 
friend ; and she gave him her heart in full con- 
tidence of his worth and nobleness, and with 
the deepest sentiments of gratitude and esteem, 


Her love had none of that romantic fe:vour’ 


which characterized his attachment to her, but 
it was pure, and true, and steady, and really. 
capuble of great sacrifices, while, through 
pride and folly, it refused a trifling one. 
Landon loved with an all-engrossing passion 
—vet he knew that the beautiful object of his 
idolatry was not quite perfect. With an ami- 
uble disposition, she had a spirit that would 
not brook control, nor bend to aught but he 
own sense of tight and wrong. 
was he himself witheut his faults, 


But neither 
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‘ful of the approval of her friend, 


1 circumstances. 


per was often hasty, and sometimes difficuk ; 
;and his ideas of propriety in others were car- 


tied somewhat too far fora world where 
must be overlooked, and much forgiven. 
Caroline was not generally fond of amuse- 
ments, nor of attending public places; but fur 
once she had set her heart on going to a mas- 
querade ina neighboring city. A lit'le dou't- 
she deter- 
mined to mention it to him, and ask his advice 
yet resolved at the same time not tobe euided 


much 


,by it, should he prohibit her gratifying what 


she considered an Innocent curiosity. He 
came as usual in the evening to poy his accus- 
tomed visit, and she began by playing and 
singing his favourite times. in order to soothe 


every discordant feeling, and prepare him to 


grant herrequest. Animated with the thought 
of novelty and pleasure, she was all gaiety and 
good humour, and her young heart anticipated 
nothing but happiness in the years to come : 
but her lover was unusually grave and thought- 
ful—and when the music ceused, to which he 
had seemed to listen as if it had been for the 
last time, the silence might have remined 


long unbroken, but for her. 


“ Landon,” said she, with the familiar voice 


_and manner of a privileged favourite, “ will you 
tiful, spoiled, and ignorant child, was metamor- 
phosed into the lovely, polished, and accom- | 
Those who had known) 


zo with me to the musquerade next week ?” 

Landon had been thinking of the masquer- 
ade, which, as a novelty, had occasioned much 
conversation among the gay and fashionable, 
and many of his friends were preparing to 
throw off their natural characters for the time, 
and sustain, or faz in some other. It was a 
species of amusement, that, In his opinion, was 
calculated to produce pernicious consequences ; 
and he had determined, in his own mind, nei- 
ther to go himself, nor to suffer Caroline to 
join the party. 

*“ Masquerades are dangerous places, my 
dear Caroline,” said he, in reply to her ques- 
tion, * and J shall be sorry to see you there 3 
but you are not serious, | know—you cunnot 
really think of going ?” 

“Indeed, Iam very serious,” replied the 
lively girl, with one of those smiles which had 
ofien beguiled him of his better judgment— 
“IT not only think of going, but intend to go; 
and if you are afraid to trust me with Miss 
Sinclair and Col. Graham, why you must ab- 
solutely go with me yoursell—Come, now, 
don’t look angry, and sentimental. and so much 
wiser than every body else —Where is the 
impropriety? I can see nothing wrong in it.” 

He was not in the humour for trifling, end 
Caroline spoke without her usual tact. 

' Jt would be useless for me to point out the 
impropriety,” said he. in a surprised and rath- 
er an offended tong, “ if you are resolved, at all 
events, on going. Indeed, it would be only 
causing you to disoblige me under aggravated 
I should have scarcely believ- 
ed that you, Caroline, would have ventured to 


His tem-|decide on any thing of consequence, without 
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first consulting me, and paying some little| chiefly induced her to commit her first, great 
deference to my feelings and opinions—but 1) folly, of throwing off the guiding care of her 
have perhaps over-rated my claims on your early friend and benefactor. But she knew not 
gratttude and observance of my wishes.” herself when she made the solemn vow to love 

The Jast words were spoken sarcastically,)and honour another She knew not the 
and had their fulleffect. Curoline’s lofiy spir- | strength of her attachment to Landon till she 
it flished from her eyes, but she was silent; had severed, with her own hand, the last 
and, for the first time, the weight of her obli-, remaining link between herself and him, and 
gutlons to Landon pressed heavily on her heart. found, too late, that her heart could not thus 
Piey were both to blame, and both felt and be forcibly torn away from the only one to 
thought wrongly; yet neithér would conde-) whom it had ever been free y and fully given 


scend to make the first concession to the oth- (Concluded in our nezt.) 

er. Caroline did not speak again and Landon| en 

ruse to take leave. He approached her and, Che Bachelor. 

iook her hand— My friend was about tweniy-five, when he 


* You will think better of your resolution, was introduced to Eveline Fyfield: the charm- 
Caroline,” said he. with a softer manner—** |) ing Eveline was several years his junior, and 
am sure, after all, that you will not lose a friend possessed of attractive accomplishments and a 
for the sake of the world and its votarics. brilliant intellect, whose vivid flashes of wit 
The time has now come, wheo you must eith-, often carried pain to the hearts of these who 
er give up the world for me, or me for the joved her ; and indeed it was one of her worst 
world. Let your own heart choose between faults that she often suffered her vivacity to 
the two.” lead her beyond the rules of strict prudence. 

Had he stopped there, he would have gaine With a gaiety of humour peculiar to herself 
ed the victory, but he proceeded— und which even bore a tinge of satire, she 

“if you persist in your determination of sometimes alienated those whom she washed 
going to the Masquerade, We part, from that to please and embittered those whom she 
time, fur ever.” ‘would conciliate. But she had never been 

“Then tareweil,”’ said Caroline, with a sud- taught by adversity to consider those as suffer- 
den emotion of pride and anger—and thus, in ers who did not complain: hers were the in- 
one hasty moment, she broke the band of years, advertencies of a heart that had never learnt 
and by a single folly, estranged a noble heart, to ache, and atemper that hed never been sad- 
She stood for some time on the spot where he dened by misfortunes : with purity of thought 
had left her, and then burstinto tears —"* Oh!” and feeling unequalled, she was calc rdated to 
said she toherself, * how foolish, how ungrate be loved or hated according to the different 
ful, I have been!—but [ cannot recall my characters who approached her: a stranger to 
words—I have voluntarily thrown away my, the deceit and baseness of little minds, and ig- 
happiness—and for what? To appear for one norant of the selfishness that degrades low 
evening in a fictitious character at a masquer- souls, she was ill-fitted to sustain the blast of 
ade. Be it so then,” continued she mourntful-' ingratitude or calamnity. To the loveliness 
ly, yet proudly—* I shall probably assume a) of ber face and form, was added a fascination 
new, if not a fulse characte’, forthe rest of my of look and manner which found its way to 
life.” ithe hearts of those who saw and conversed 

The masquerade was over—uand Caroline! with her; a something to be remembered 
returned, weary, and wretched, to her father’s) when the obyect was seen no more; a grace 
house. The pleasure she had anticipated was! and beauty which may be not only seen but 
all ideal; but the misery and remorse which) felt 5 that seems by every look and movement 
succeeded, were a sad and lasung reality, tobreatheof soul: in short the term of a,ree- 
Landon came not to welcome her seturn, and able, and all other epithets by which we dis- 
solitude was too irksome to be borne. She tinguish those whom we admire, were flat and 
wentinto society, amd put on the mask of g.i- unmeaning “as applied to her. 


ety, to hide the canker-worm of disappoint- Frederic Burton was not wanting in the 
ment, Which was secretly preying on her heart, polish so essentially requisite in refined socicty, 
aud undermining her health and spits. und possessed the happy talent or drawing the 


tumour, with her hunired tongues, soon attention whenever he spoke: a manly and 
spread the report, that Miss Wilton bad dis- digmfied manner, that few acquire so early, 
carded her nuble and vencrous iover,and many secured the confidence of all who knew him ; 
others crowded round her to supply his place : with exalted notions of rectitude and integrity, 
but she was cold and distant to all, ull she onda high sense of what belongs to female 
heard that Landon was going to be matried.+delicacy, he was perhaps fastidious to a fault— 
Too hastily believing a story that was fabrica- open and unassuming in his manners. without 
ted only to deceive her, she waited not its one shade of malignity, he was little liable to 
completion, but in a moment of pride and suspect weachery or deccit in others: to envy 
resentment, almust of delirium, she gave her, and low deceit he was an utter strangers 
hand to one whose artful persuastons had! Frederic had taken upatemporary residence. 





















































































































































































in the village in which Eveline dwelt, and his 
ardent and enthusiastic heart could not with- 
stand the witchery that breathed around her. 
Nor his nice sense of honour long withhold the 
communication of the impression which her 
extraordinary powers had made on him. In 
short, the plight of heart and hand followed, 
and was succeeded by hours perhaps as happy, 
or the happiest, that mortals are permitted to 
enjoy, in this thorny wiiderness ; (at least as 
far as my experience qualifies me tor judging, 
I think so;) and while they remained on the 
margin of the beautiful rivulet that wound its 
way through verdant fields or lofty woods, and 
the thick foliage that adorned its bank was 
enlivened by the feathered songsters chaunting |. 
their notes of love or pleasure, they could not 
envy the blissful pair of Eden. 

But business called Burton away: and the 
Marriage was necessarily deferred until some 
circumstances should render it more conve- 
ient. Many were the vows of fidelity recipro- 
cated, and true to the intents of their hearts 
doubtless. ‘Lhey parted assured of each oth- 
er’s constancy and of meeting soon to part no 
more. After a few lonely tedious months, 
Frederic returned ; but the finger of calumny 
had pointed «t her, and the envenomed tungue 
of slander had been busy with her fame. I 
should fail to paint the agony with which he 
heard the intelligence, or the distraction with 
which he left the village. Poor Eveline! 
Burton had left her forever without an inter- 
View, and without giving her an opportunity to 
exculpate herself: the blow was as unexpect- 
ed as crucl; and her frame sunk under the 
accumulated weight of calamity so new to 
her; her wronged and outraged heart shrunk 
with horror from the world in which she had/a 
in vuin sought sympathy and justice. Fora 
while a lingering hope that he might become 
convinced of his error, supported her; but she 
graduaily relinquished it. and surrendered her- 
self to the agunies of a broken heart. 

The unfortunate Freveric heard nothing 
from his sull beloved Eveline for several 
months: he had vainly sought to efface her 
imaye from his memory, till he was convinced 
of its impossibility ; when he was eroused one 
evening trom a painful reverie by a letter from 
a friend explaining the dubious circumstances 
which had influenced his conduct, and entreat- 
ing him to repair to the unfortunate Eveline. 
and if possible restore her wounded peace and 
retard the gentle spirit in its flight to an un- 
krown world. Stuny with remorse and re- 
pentance the self-condemned Burton lost no 
time in following these wishes. Butalas! he 
arrived only in time to hear his forgiveness 
from het hips, and to press her clay cold hand 
With \ nuiminished «flection. In an agony of 
grief he hung over her lifeless form, accused 
hinself as her murderer, and vehemently call- 
ed down curses on the head of her traducer ; 
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calling her so early, fitted as she was to enjoy 
life or to dispense joy to others ; then blaming 
himself as the sole cause, in incoherent passion 
or relapsing into sullen and immoveable me!- 
ancholy. 

He still weeps over her grave the bitter 
tearsof vain contrition, and has never married ; 
how could he drive from his mind the recol- 
lections of his lost Eveline ? Is Frederic Bur- 
ton one to be assailed by careless jest or 
unfeeling advice ?— Hallowell Gazette. 


— —— ———___] 


THE TRAVELLER. 








** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
**F yom flower to flower, so he fromland to land. a 


DEATH OF AMPATO SAPA, AND HE R TWO 
CHILDREN, who perished in the cataracts of the 
Falls of St. Authony on the Mississippi, From Majo, 
Long’s second expedition. 
‘This beautitul spot in the Mississippi is no: 
without a tale to hallow its scenery, and height 
en the interest which, of itself, it is calculated 
to produce. To Wazekota, the old Indian 
whom we saw at Shaken’s, we are indebted 
for the narration of the following transaction 
to which his mother was an eye witness. An 
Indian of the Decota nation had united himsel! 
early in life to a youthful female, whose name 
was Ampato Sapa, which signifies the dark 
day ; with her he lived happily for severa! 
years, apparently enjoying every comfort 
which the savage life could afford. ‘lheii 
union had been blessed with two children, on 
whom both parents doated with that depth ot 
feeling which is unknown to such as have oth- 
er treasures besides those that spring from 
nature. The man had acquired a reputation 
a hunter, which drew round him many fam- 
ilies, who were happy to place themselves uns 
der his protection and avail themselves of such 
part of his chase as he needed not for the 
maintenance of his family. Desirous of 
sirengthening their interest with him, some 
of them invited him to a connexion with their 
family, observing, at the same time, that a 
man of his talent and importance required 
more than one woman to wait upon the nu- 
merous guests whom his reputation would 
induce to visit his lodge. They assured him 
that he would soon be acknowledged as a chief, 
and that, in this case, a second wife was indis- 
pensible. Fired with the ambition of obtaining 
high honors, he resolved to increase his im- 
portance by an union with a daughter of an 
wfluential man of his tribe. He had accord- 
ingly taken a second wife without having ever 
mentioned the subject to his former compan- 
ion ; being desirous to introduce his bride 
into his lodge in the manner which should be 
least offensive to the mother of his children, 
for whom he still retained much regard, he 
introduced the subject in these words; “ You 
know,” said he * that I can love no woman so 








now atraiguing the jusuce of Providence in 














ltondly as I doat upon you; with regret have I 























of late seen you subjected totoils, which must 
be oppressive to you, and from which J would 
gia ly relieve you, yet I know no other way of 
doing so, than by associating with you in the 
household du'ics, one who shall relieve you 
irom the trouble of entertaining the numerous 
sruests, Whom my growing importance in the 
nation collects around me; I have therefore 
resolved upon taking another wife, but she 
shall always be subject to your control, as she 
will rank in my offections second to you.”— 
With the utmost anxiety, and the deepest 
concern, did his companion listen to this unex 
pected proposal. She exposiulated in the 
kindest terms, entreated with all the argu- 
ments which undisguised love and the purest 
conjugal affection could suggest. She replied 
to all the objections which his duplicity led 
him to raise. Desirous of winning her from 
her opposition, the Indian sull concealed the 
secret of his union with another, while she re- 
doubled all her care to convince him that she 
was equal to the task imposed upon her. 
When he again spoke on the subject, she 
pleaded all the endearments of their past life,she 
spoke of his former fondness for her, of his re- 
gard for her happiness, and that of their mutual 
offspring ; she bade him beware of the conse- 
quences of this fatal purpose of his. Finding 
her bent upon withholding her consent to his 
plans, he informed her that all opposition on 
her part was unnecessary, as he had already 
selected, another partner; and that if she 
could not see his new wife as a friend, she 
must receive her a8 a necessary incumbrance, 
for he had resolved that she should be an in- 
mate in his house. Distressed at this infor- 
mation, she watched her opportunity, stole 
away from the cabin with her infants, and fled 
to a distance where her father was. With 
him she remained until a party of Indians with 
whom he lived, went up the Mississippi on a 
winter hunt. In the spring, as they were re- 
turning, with their canoes loaded with peltries 
they encamped near the falls. In the morning 
as they teft it she lingered near the spot, then 
launched her light canoe, entered into it with 
her children, and paddied down the stream 
singing her death song; too late did her 
fiiends perceive it; their attempts to prevent 
her from proceeding were of no avail; she 
was heard to sing in a doleful voice, the past 
pleasures which she had enjoyed, while she 
was the undivided object of her husband’s affec- 
tions : finally her voice was drowned in the 
sound of the cataract ; the current carried down 
her frail bark with an unconceivable rapidity ; 
it came to the edge of the precipice, was seen 
for a moment enveloped with spray, but never 
after was the canoe or its passengers seen. 
Yet it is stated by the indians that often in the 
morning the voice has been heard to sing a 
doleful citty along the edge of the falls, and 
that it dwells ever upon the inconstancy of her 
husband Nay, some assert that the spirit has 
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been wandering near the spot with her child- 
ren wrapped to her bosom.—Such are the 
tales of tradition which the Indians treasure 
up, and which they relate to the voyager, for- 
cing a tear from the eyes of the most restless ! 





= ———— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
‘* In pleasure seek for something new.” 











Che Corporal. 

He thatnever shouldered a musket or dream- 
ed of a battle, cannot conceive of the ardour 
bewitching a novice in these matters. He is 
like a tamed tiger who first tastes of blood: 
he becomes from docility to be savage indeed. 
My early friend, Timothy Rakehancie, was an 
honest boy, who could stow away as much: 
bread and butter, to say nothing of mince-pies, 
as any lad of his inches, and was much attach- 
ed to the cows, turkies and pigs, as a clodhop- 
per should be. He even sung psalms at the 
parish church, in a most villanous style of 
psalmody, and made love to his third cousin, 
Polly, in avery anti-theatrical manner. In- 
dustry presided over his days, and Cupid over 
his evenings, until he became a member of 
the trainband, when love and industry yielded 
tothe trump of war. He then became a vic- 
tim to military method—the barn was his 
field of industry and affection ; and Polly rued 
the day when bayonets were brought in fashion. 
Ihe cows and the sheep were his ideal ene- 
mies, whom he charged, enfiladed, ambuscated 
and defeated, quite to the annoyance of a pa- 
triarchical ram, who would fight any thing but 
a pokerish looking ducking gun. Timothy 
swore vengeance against an old dunghili, ve- 
cause he crowed upon his roost, when he had 
discomfitted his opponents, and poor chantie 
cleer paid the debt of nature in consequence 
of the thrust of a bayonet from the arm and 
prowess of Tim 

A choice of officers came round, and Tim 
looked as ferocious as an armed rhinoceros 
lifting his heels higher than his fellow soldiers 
in a march, and always knowing histight hand 
from his left in a wheel, orturn. [he found, 
fround, of the bass drum always informed him 
when to put his foot down, which was always 
done as though he was stamping upon the 
head of the serpent which tempted Eve, 
Military ardor rang along each nerve of his 
frame, and he breathed the breath of a modern 
Greek, The choice came at last, and he was 
made corporal. Did you ever see a young 
man who was appointed to make a speech at a 
cattle show, or was complimented for his den- 
cing, (for the first time,) ata ball? or anew 
selectman at a country March meeting { of an 
English bumpkin elevated toa peerage? If 
you have, they were not half so exalted in 
their own estimation, as was Tim in his, at his 








military promotion. ‘The oxen were disbanc- 
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ed, because they would not march to the tune|interfere : Even an Editor, that (by profession) 
he whistled ; the hogs were cut short in their} most unshackled of all accountable beings, 
rations, because they would not obey orders ;| even Ae, is, doubtless, subject to their power,— 
and the very sheep were muttoned because many a brilliant article, many a pungent sen- 
they proved cowards when attacked by the| tence, many adelighiful witticism, is exciuded 
house dog. Every thing was miliary after the! from his columns, because,—“*whad will people 
appointment, and but little civility remained. | (that means, Ais readers) say?” Ln some ca- 
Poor Polly was spoken to with a military salute! ses I certainly think that these four formidable 
and her real affectionate inquiries answered by | words, are the most useful of any in our vocu- 
an instruction in the art ofadvancing by esche- bulary, (or rather, their import,) for, doubiless, 
lon. Inthe mean while, to accomplish him- if they have the effect of throwing coid wate 
self in fatigue duty, the sheep-pen became his on many a praise-worthy, though uncommon 
barracks, and he regularly took his bread and| violation, they as often serve as a check upon 
meat to his camp, not forgetting his ration of} many a silly and eccentric exploit, and some - 
grog, which was to be drank in a soldier jike|times have a salutary effect on our conduct 
manner, ‘toward each other. Though no advocate tor 
I do not know how it was, but Polly dismis-| those persons resembling the woman in the 
sed him ; the farm failed to yield its increase; play, who regulated every action, expense 
Tim’s coat became lackadisaical; the ration! or acquisition, by the question—* What will 
of grog increased, and he now isa private in| Mrs Grundy say?” I am still, of opinion that 
the regiment of the U. S. army, full of/it is not amiss, sometimes to ask ourselves, 
military and bad whiskey. What a fine thing “ what will people say?” —Philadelphia Album. 
it is for our hardy yeomanry to turn soldiers, | — 
for there is so much necessity for it about these! How to run off witha pair of Boots.—A 
days.— Boston Spectator. ‘short time since a stranger came Into a boot 
<a ‘and shoe store in canal-street, to purchase a 
“That will People sap?” (pair of shoes. He was a long time engaged 
The force of the above brief sentence is trying shoes, before he could find a pair to 
acknowledged by the greater portion of man-, fit. Meantime another person came I to 
kind, nay, and of womankind also. Perhaps) buy a pair of boots. le soon found a pair 
its influence on the Jatter is more even impe-| which he drew on, and which fitted exactly ; 
rious than on the former. The startling effect}and while he was thrusting his hand into his 
of this question, when mentally asked, or for-| pocket for the “ ready,” the purchaser darted 
eed upon our notice by officious kindness, is) off with the shoes without either payment or 
sometimes even ludicrous. 1 will venture to! S4yingso much as “ by your leave sir.” “ The 
assert, that many of the most important events. villain!” exclaimed the boot purchaser and 
of our lives are regulated by it, and the minor , the boot maker, in the same breath, and both 
ones certainly are. These four cabalistic| gave chase. The man in the new boots, how- 
words scem to possess the powerof necroman- €Ver, had the best wind and the cleanest heels. 
cy. They are uttered, and lo! a previous’ He soon shot ahead of Crispin, while the lat- 
resolution takes to flight, a darling scheme is ter urged him to push furward and overtake 
abandoned, a favorite opinion given up, for,|the shoes, ‘There was no fear but he would 
should we persist, “ what will fpeofile say 2’__|dothat. The shoes turned a corner : the boots 
A fine gentieman is balf resolved to marry the | followed : and for any thing that Crispin knows, 
girl he loves, but—she is poor, her family, they are pursuing each other yet!—WV Y. Shece, 
though honest, are obscure ; should he put! ety oa y 
his design in execution, “ what wiil people) Av Irish paper gives the following anecdote 











say ?’——A Lidy is in similar circumstances, | 
her lover is wot fashionable, is little known to 
the polite circles, true, she esteems him for, 
his estimable qualities ; but—should she mar- | 
ry him, * what would people say 2?”"—A person. 
of either sex is strongly impelied to perform 
a generous, but rather unusual piece of ser-, 
vice for another, but. is deterred, by this for-| 
midable question—A sensitive person is per-: 
petually exclaiming, “ I would do this, or that, | 
I would go here, or there, bui—I dare not, for, | 
what would freople say ?’——Ln short, there is| 
no bounds to the tyrannic power of those four| 
apparently simple words.—No station, howev- | 
er exalted, is wholly exempt from their influ-| 
ence: no mind, however enlightened, entirely | 
above their controul. There is no office or| 


employment in which they do not sometimes, 


of the simplicity of a raw Pat, who bad just 
been transplanted from the interior to Dubin. 
Pat had been sent by his master to purchase 
half a bushel of oysters, to the quay, but was 
absent so long, that apprehensions were enter- 
tained for his safety. He returned, at last, 
however, puffing under his load in the musi- 
cal style. ** Where the devil have you been |” 
exclaimed his master. “ Where have I been? 
why where would I be but to fetch the oys- 
ters?” ‘* And what in the name of St. Pat- 
rick, kept you su long?” Long! by my 
sowl I think I’ve been very quick, considering 
all things.” “ Considering what things /’”? why, 
considering the gutting the fish, to be sure!” 
“Guiting what fish?” “ What fish? why, 
blur annowns the oysters tobe sure !’’ * What 
do you mean! What do I mane? why, I 








£. 

















* 





mane, that-as TF was resting myself down fore- | 
nent the Pickled Herrin and having a drop to 
comfort me  jontiomen axed me what I'd got, 
in the sack??? © Oysters,”’ says I. 
at them,” says he; and he opens the bag. | 
* Och! thunder and prates,” 
sowld you these ?” 
soys |, 
“ Mich Carney, the thief o’ the world !” says | 


“Tt was Mich Carney,” 


he;  Whata black-guard he must be to give) 


them to you without gutting.” * And arnt) 
they gutted ?*’ says I. * Devilo’ one o’ them,” 

suys he. ‘ Musha, then,” said I. 
er do it foryou myself than have youabused ;” 


ynd so he takes “ein indoors, and guts ’em nate | 
at the, 


and clane, and you'll see ;” opening, 


same time his bag of oyster shells, which were 


house ; 
a 

-4necdote.—A pennyless Hibernian stopped | 
at a tavern in Massachusetts, and after much) 
hagaling with the landlord, agreed to give a 
shilling for a dozen of eges. After receiving 
them, he apparently changed his mind, and 
told the landlord that he would give him the 
eggs fora half pint of whiskey. This was 
agreed to. Paddy drank his blue rain, and 


was marching off. Boniface objected to this, | 


and demanded pay for the whiskey. 
* Och, you spalpeen,” said Pat, * and didn’t 


I give ve the aigs for the stuff ye call whiskey. 
which is no more like whiskey than you are’ 


ike a jontleman.” 


“ True,” said the landlord, © but you shall 
pay me for the eggs.” 

“ By St. Patrick,” returned the Irishman, 
with well feigned astonishbnrent, * That’s what 
I call Yankee impudenceI /ave you the aigs 
and them you can’t ask pay for: and as forthe 
whiskey, I swap the nee for it—no tricks up- 
on travellers if you plaze.” 

asnd bidding the astat at landlord adieu, 
he left him to speculate upon the profits of 
his bargain, 

a 

An aneccote has been related to us, which 

we consider as too vood to be lost. 
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‘6 TLet’s look! 


“aboard the Powl Doodle smack.”} wonderment of all the congregation. 


“ 1'd soon-| | 


[Ms iwazine, 


While’ 


: es 4 , : , ito be established ia Chester, Windsor county, Vermont. 
party split was at Its heightin this state, a) 


Good old parson Roberts, formerly of ———- 
had sometimes the presumption to preach 
without notes; and being a dull men, his spirit 
which he however, mistook for a different one 
did not always supply him with matter, On 
says he, who one of these occasions he put his tongue out, 


for the space of several minutes, to the great 
Being 
asked by his Deacon, after service, what in the 
world made him run his tongue out so, he re- 
plied, * Why to be honest, sir, 1 had nothing 
else to put out.’ 

— 


“He who has a TRADE, has an estate.” 


I have seen the young man born to affluent 
fortune, who was early apprenticed toa re- 


spectable and scientific mechanic, to learn 
us empty as the head that bore them to the. 


what is generally termed a trade. Although 


ithere was no apparent need of such a step, as 


‘the father was an independent man ; still the 
old man conceived that it was necessary, and 
often made the observation, that “ be who has 
a trade has an estate.” The young man duly 


served his time, and became a complete mas- 


ter of his trade; and this son had the happi- 
ness to contribute to the ease and support of 
his truly respectable parent in his old age— 
(who had lost through misfortune, his immense 
property.) and while performing this pleasing 


sacred duty, his talents and industry raised him 


to an enviable situation in lifee—Z7roy Budget. 
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SUMMARY. 


——- —- -— 


The Ladies’ Ma gazine.~-We have received the first 
No. of this work, which was issued in Boston on the 
fifteenth of January, and will continue to be published 
every month, under the editorial management of Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, author of Northwood, &c.—whose poetr- 
cal effusions under the signature of Cornelia, (with a 
few of which she has heretofore favored us,) have long 
been much and deservedly admired. Of this lady's 
competency for the arduous task she has undertaken, 





ithere cannot exist a doubt in the minds of those, who 


have had the pleasure of perusing the productions that 
lave hithe rto flowed from her highly gifted pen. 

L? Those, who are desirous of examining the Ladies’ 
can have an opportusity by cailing at our 
| office, where the terms will be made known and Sub- 
scr pene received. 

‘The Vermouter,” is the title of a new paper about 


Village of Roehester.— By a census now taking, it is 


gentlemen rode up to the door of a tavern in supposed that the inhabitants of this village amount 
a neighboring town, and accosted the landlord to 11,000. 


thus: 
“ Is this the tavern of Mr. L. the democrat.’ 
“Yes sir,” suid the obsequious, Boniface, | 
“ please to alight, and walk in.” 
Presently another guest arrived. 


brated federal!” said the new comer 


“Yes, certainly was the reply, “ « Jo, take yy 


ture of the gentleman’s horse.” 


* How is this,” said a bystander, “ federal to! 


one and democrat to another ?” 


* Why, suid the publican, in my younge: | 
and | then | 


days, I attended a dancing school, 
learned to Change step, when the tne tarned.” 


j another in the town of Candor, Jacob Wilsey, ! 
* Is this the house kept by Mr. L. the cele-| 


It is a singular fact, that the value of iron hemagacty J 
prov ced in England, greatly exceeds the value ot the 
lver annually prod fuced in Perua—Load. Lit. Guz. 

oo new Post Office has been established in the town 
of Barton, Tioga co. Gilbert Smith, Esq. P, W.—and 
osq. P.M. 
MARRIED, 

” this city, on Wednesday the 30th ult. by the Rev. 
» King, Mr. Osmer P. Osborne, of Cooperstown, to 
Mu ss Jane M’ Arthur, of this city. 
At Stuyvesant, on Monday the 28th ult. by the Rev. 


Mr. Sturges, Mr Benjamin Kilmer to Miss Maria Sharp, 
fall of the above place. 


DIED, 
At his residence in Hillsdale on the 24th ult. Mr. 
Daniel Downing, aged 8O years, 











POETRY. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
RECOLLECTIONS, 


How must our fondest hopes depart, 
When Death is on his way of fear! 
How may the joys that bless the heart, 
In one short moment disappear ! 

*Tis but a chord, a * feeble string” 
That binds us to this lonely earth 

The purest joys that round us cling 

Are * crush’d e’en in their hour of birth.” 


Ah! when | gazed upon the sky 

Which o’er me spread in life’s young day— 
I wist not that young hopes might die 

And fade like early dew away! 

That Time would bear upon his wing 

The joyous hours which blessed me then, 
And leave me lone and sorrowing 

For days which ne’er may come again! 


And early love—whose light was thrown 
Upon the flowery path of youth— 

Where hath its radiant spirit flown 
Which warmed me with its holy truth ? 
Hath it not passed with all the bliss 

Of young hearts known, in days gone by? 
Ob then be my reflection this— 

That earthly joys are born to die. 


W. D.K.C. 


——— 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE SOLDIER’S INFANT, 
Poor babe ! that bosom now is cold, 
Which pillows still thy little head ; 
No more her arms will thee infold— 
Thy mother, sweet one, nowis dead. 
Thy father too, sleeps by her side, 
Hericy arms his neck entwine, 
And thou—O hadst thou with them died ! 
A happier fate, lone babe, were thine. 


And yet, how calmly, swectly thou 
Dost sleep amid this scene of death ! 
No sorrow marks thy infant brow— 
As lightly thou dost draw thy breath, 
As though no battle-field were near— 
No blood and carnage round thee spread— 
Ineonscious, that thou’rt slumbering here, 
Upon the soldier's gory bed. 


T 


‘Fhe moon-beams on thy features rest— 
And on thy lips, there plays a smile ; 
As angels, hovering o'er thy breast, 
luspired thy gentle dreams, the while. 
Poor orphan! it were meet that they 
Should watch o'er innocence like thine ;—- 
Os all bereft—some kindly ray 
From Heaven on thee must surely shine. 


‘Thon wak’st—no mother’s voice is near, 
‘To hush, as it was wont, thy cry; 
4 Soldier’s Orphan, art thou, here !— 
Thy parents dead beside thee lie— 
4 Soldier's !—then thou shalt be mine, 
Heneeforth from harm, thy path li guard ; 


And if but gratitude be thine, 
~ ! ‘ 


1 <u eet rey ard : 


it 
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The folowing poem is by Miss Roserc, daughter of the 





Oro. 


ee 


celebrated biographer of Lorenzo de Medicis. 


He seem’d to love her, and her youthful cheek 

Wore for a while the transient bloom of joy, 

And her heart throb’d with hopes she could not speak, 
New to delight, and new to ecstacy. 


He won that heart in its simplicity, 

All undisguised in its young tenderness ; 
And smiling, saw that he, and only he, 
Had power at once to wound it or to bless, 


She gave to hiin her innocent affection, 

And the warm feelings of her guiltless breast, 
And from the storms of life she sought protection 
In his dear love, her home of earthly rest. 


In this sweet trust her opening days were blest, 
And joyously she hailed the coming years, 

For well she knew that even if distressed, 

There would be one kind hand to dry the tears. 
He left her—and in trouble she awoke 

From her young dream of bliss, but murmur'd nots 
O’er her silent sufferings, nor spoke 

To any one upon her cruel lot. 


You would have deem’d that he had been forgot 
Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke ; 
But in her cheek there was one hectic spot, 

*T was little, but it told her heart was broke. 


And deeper and more deep the painful flush 
Daily became, yet all distress seeni’d o'er, 
Save when the life blood gave a sudden rush, 
Then trembled into silence as before. 


At once too proud, too humble to deplore, 

She bow’d her head in quietness; she knew 
Her blighted prospect could revive no more ; 
Yet was she calm, for she had Heaven in view. 


She lov’d and she forgave him,—and in dying 
She ask'd a blessing on his future years; 

And so she went to sleep, sweetly relying 

Upon that Power which shall efface all tears. 
Her simple turf the young spring flow’ret wears; 
And the pale primrose grows upon her tomb, 
And when the storms its simple blossoms tear, 

It bows its head—an emblem of her doom. 
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ENIGIVLAS. 














“ And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
“¢ Despise not the value of things that are small.” 


Answer tothe pvuzzuKrs in our last, 


* Puzz.iE 1.—A Frown and a Smile. 


PuzzLE 11.—Because he goes to Court. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
He that in music takes delight, 
And he that sleeps secure by night, 
And he that from snug harbour saile, 
And he that’s conversant in jails, 
And he that much in tavern spends, 
And that courts oflaw attends, 
He that explains heraldic sigus, 
And he that deals in silver mines, 
These are my several acquaintance ; 
1 am an obstacle and hindrance. 
Il. 
If you join to five, six, with one eighth of eightecn, 


You will know what in blockheads was never yet seer. 
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